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therefore, addressed the Most Be v. Metropolitan on the
same subject.'l

Leibniz drew up a list of the most simple and
necessary terms which should be selected for com-
parison in various languages. At home, while
engaged in historical researches, he collected what-
ever could throw light on the origin of the German
language, and he encouraged others, such as Eccard,
to do the same. He pointed out the importance of
dialects, and even of provincial and local terms, for
elucidating the etymological structure of languages.2
Leibniz never undertook a systematic classification
of the whole realm of language, nor was he successful
in classing the dialects with which he had become
acquainted. He distinguished between a Japhetic
and Aramaic class3 the former occupying the north,
the latter the south, of the continent of Asia and
Europe. He believed in a common origin of lan-
guages, and in a migration of the human race from
east to west. But he failed to distinguish the exact
degrees of relationship in which languages stand to
each other, and he mixed up some of the Turanian
dialects, such as Finnish and Tataric, with the
Japhetic family of speech. If Leibniz had found
time to work out all the plans which his fertile and
comprehensive genius conceived, or If he had been

1  Catherinens der Grossen Verdienste um die vergletcfiewle fiprach-
Jcunde, von If. Adelung: Petersburg, 1815.   Another letter of Inn to the
Vice-Chancellor, Baron Schaffiroff, is dated Pirmont, June 22, 1716.

2  Collectanea Efymologica, ii. 255.    * Malitxi wne diacrimino Dialw-
torum corrogari G-ermanicas voces.   Puto quosdam originun ox auptr-
rioribus  Diaiectia   melius   appariturai*;   ut ex Ullilzo  Poutogothioitt,
Otfridi Franciscis.'